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The Child Labor Front in 1935 


The year 1935 opened with child labor at a minimum 
due to the child labor provisions of the NRA codes. 
These usually set 16 years as the minimum age for gen- 
eral employment, with light work allowed for children 
of 14 and over, outside of school hours in retail stores 
and certain other occupations; and with hazardous work 
prohibited under 18 years in many industries. 

In May, the code restrictions were brought to an abrupt 
end by the Supreme Court decision declaring the NRA 
unconstitutional. During the remainder of the year it 
became increasingly evident that, in the absence of federal 
control, children were once more working at ages and un- 
der conditions which were not tolerated during the two 
year period of code operation. The Massachusetts 
Federation of Labor, for example, reported a slipper fac- 
tory in Fitchburg, closed during the code regime, which 
reopened on a $4.00 a week basis with children for 
operatives. 


INCREASING NUMBER OF CHILDREN EMPLOYED 


Figures received from various states and cities show 
a sharp rise in the number of work permits issued to 
children 14 and 15 years of age since the NRA was de- 
clared unconstitutional. As early as August, the Indiana 
Industrial Board reported “a noticeable increase in the 
number of age certificates and according to the accident 
reports an increase in the number of minors employed.” 

In North Carolina, where no permits were issued to 
children under 16 for factory work while the codes were 
in force, 62 such permits were issued, 49 of them for 
textile mills, during the first three months after the codes 
ceased to function. During the same three months of 
1935, 226 permits for service trades were granted as com- 
pared with 155 in 1934. 


In Maryland, the number of certificates issued to 14 
and 15 year old children for general employment June to 
October, inclusive, was 154 in 1935 as compared with 
six in 1934. Similarly, vacation permits numbered 369 
in 1935 as compared with 67 in 1934. 

In New York City, 4,610 permits for full-time employ- 
ment were issued to children of 14 and 15 years of age 
during the three month period September to November 
in 1935 as compared with 1,252 in 1934, an increase of 
nearly 270 per cent. Permits issued to 16 year olds on 
the other hand showed an actual decrease. Evidently 


jobs which would have gone to them while the codes 


Were in force, were being diverted in 1935 to younger 
children. 
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In Providence, Rhode Island, where work permits are 
granted only to children 15 years of age, the number 
issued during the first eleven months of 1935 was 248 as 
compared with 49 in 1934. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN SPECIAL FIELDS 


Some 4,000 street traders under 16 years of age were 
studied by the federal Children’s Bureau in cooperation 
with the Research and Planning Division of the National 
Recovery Administration in 1934. This survey, covered 
17 cities, and was undertaken to meet the request of 
President Roosevelt for a factual basis on which to de- 
termine child labor standards for the newspaper publish- 
ing code. The median age of newspaper sellers in the 
cities surveyed was 13.7 years, for newspaper carriers 
14.3 years, and for magazine distributors 12.7 years. 

At a meeting in New York on May 28 a majority of 
the publishers present agreed on an age limit of 12 years 
for boys delivering newspapers, with an exemption for 
boys of 10 12 already so engaged in cities of 50,000 
population or less; and an age limit of 14 years in news- 
paper selling with a similar exemption for boys between 
12 and 14 already so engaged. Restrictions on working 
hours outside of school hours were agreed upon and also 
the prohibition of sales by girls. In comparison with the 
initial stand of the publishers that there should be no age 
limit except during school hours, this represented a con- 
siderable concession to the plea of the National Child 
Labor Committee for reasonable regulation. This agree- 
ment came too late to be incorporated in a code. 

The year also witnessed the first experiment in ameli- 
orating child labor conditions in the sugar beet fields 
through federal action. A clause in the Sugar Beet Pro- 
duction Adjustment contracts signed by the Secretary of 
Agriculture in November, 1934, bound the producers not 
to employ or permit the employment of children under 
14 years of age except members of his own immediate 
family, and limited the employment of children between 
14 and 16, with the same exception, to 8 hours a day. 
Reports conflict as to the success of these provisions in 
operation. 

The use of children in industrial home work was never 
eliminated, even during the period of code operation. 
This was partly because of lack of uniformity in code 
provisions, which varied all the way from the uncondi- 


1 Children Engaged in Newspaper and Magazine Selling and 
Delivering. Children’s Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor, 
Washington, D.C., 1935. 10 cents. 
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tional abolition of home work to a complete lack of re- 
triction, and partly because of the absence of adequate 
enforcement machinery. In a survey covering 24 indus- 
tries scattered through seven states, the United States 
Department of Labor? found that while the codes were 
in force, one third of the home workers making dolls’ 
dresses and 8 per cent of the home workers in all the 
industries studied, were children under 16 years. It also 
concluded that the number of homes in which home work 
. was carried on, given as 77,000 in the 1930 Census, had 
not materially decreased. 

The abrogation of the codes threw the doors wide open 
to home work again, even in industries such as the men’s 
clothing industry of Pennsylvania and the low-priced 
jewelry industry of Rhode Island, where it had been 
practically wiped out under the codes. The Consumers’ 
League of Rhode Island reported in November that home 
work in the jewelry industry was increasing. The situa- 
tion is aggravated moreover by the development of a mail 
order business in industrial home work which enables 
firms in New York and other industrial centers to send 
work out to be done in homes in all parts of the country. 


StaTE LEGISLATION 


Advances in state child labor legislation during 1935 
appear pitifully meager as against the increases in actual 
employment of children. Three more states, Connecticut, 
Pennsylvania, and (after September, 1936, when the new 
law becomes operative) New York, enacted laws setting 
16 years as the minimum age for manufacturing employ- 
ment and for other’ employment during school hours with 
the exception, in Connecticut and Pennsylvania, of farm 
and domestic labor. This brings the number of states 
with the 16 year basic standard to seven. Wisconsin, 
which adopted this standard in 1933, raised to 18 years 
the age under which unemployed minors must attend 
full-time school and under which work permits are re- 
quired. Indiana amended its child labor law to make it 
apply to all children employed in the state, whether re- 
siding there or not. The Texas compulsory school law, 
which formerly required 100 days attendance for children 
eight to 14 years of age, was amended to require 120 days 
attendance for children seven to 16 years of age; but the 
exemption under which children 12 years of age may 
work (except in factories) in cases of poverty, was not 
altered. Of the four states which had no workmen’s 
compensation system, two, Florida and South Carolina, 
adopted them this year, minors whether legally or ille- 
gally employed being entitled to the same benefits as 
adults. 


THe Cuitp Lasor AMENDMENT 


During 1935 the Child Labor Amendment was ratified 
by Idaho, Indiana, Utah and Wyoming, bringing the to- 
tal number of ratifications to 24. 

Only eight states which have not ratified hold regular 
legislative sessions in 1936; Kentucky, Louisiana, Massa- 
chusetts, Mississippi, New York, Rhode Island, South 
Carolina and Virginia. The National Child Labor Com- 
mittee, 419 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y., has issued 
a comprehensive new Handbook on the Child Labor 


2A Study of Industrial Home Work in the Summer and Fall of 
1934, U.S. Department of Labor, Washington, D.C., Mimeo- 
graphed. The Commercialization of the Home Through Industrial 
Home Work, Women’s Bureau, U.S. Department of Labor, Wash- 
ington, D.C., 1935. 5 cents. 


* Child Labor Legislation—1935: Annual Summary, National 
Child Labor Committee, New York, N. Y. Mimeographed. 


Amendment,‘ giving the history, background and present 

status of the Amendment. 

— Labor Sunday is being observed on January 26, 
“Difficulties of Peace” 


Raymond Leslie Buell, president of the Foreign Policy 
Association, who has just returned from a four months’ 
sojourn in Europe, describes the situation in Europe in 
Foreign Policy Bulletin (New York) of December 6, 
1935. In spite of “the seriousness of the economic and 
political situation,” Mr. Buell found that a general war 
is not expected for the next few years “largely because 
Germany is not yet prepared either with armaments or 
alliances. It is possible that Mussolini might resort to 
war as a result of the oil embargo, but since Italy would 
have to fight France and Britain combined it is hardly 
probable that J! Duce would choose this form of suicide, 
Meanwhile, the League of Nations has shown surprising 
vitality during the past few months. 


“The action of more than 50 states in designating Italy 
as an aggressor and in applying economic sanctions con- 
stitutes an historic event. For the first time since the 
depression, governments have sacrificed immediate eco- 
nomic interests for the sake of what they regard as an 
ultimate good. They have done so in the belief that only 
the establishment of the principle of collective security 
will prevent the outbreak of a more general war and 
facilitate economic recovery. 

“The view that League action against Italy is due purely 
to British imperialism is superficial. True, national in- 
terests are at stake in this as in every other international 
controversy. But the 50 states at Geneva did not accept 
the heavy sacrifices involved in economic sanctions solely 
to advance British imperialist interests. They accepted 
these burdens because of the belief that their own safety 
lay in a strengthened League. Similarly, in Britain, the 
demand for sanctions has come, not from traditional im- 
perialists who could make a deal with Italy tomorrow 
but from the liberals and laborites, most of whom ar 
strongly anti-imperialist. These people deeply believe, as 
the Peace Ballot indicated, that a real League is the only 
alternative to futuré war.” 

The Italian campaign in Ethiopia has suffered reverses 
recently. “Unless a decision is reached before the rain 
begin a few months hence, Italy’s war may lead to? 
stalemate.” As a result of this situation and the Leagu 
sanctions, “Mussolini has apparently grown desperate, 
and has intimated that a League embargo on oil would 
be “regarded as a hostile act.” The French and British 
governments are again trying to find a diplomatic solt- 
tion for the Ethiopian problem. “But a negotiated peat 
means that concessions must be made to Italy.... Ap 
parently Mussolini demands not only a strip of territory 
linking up Eritrea and Italian Somaliland, but the Tigt 
valley, which constitutes the heart of the old Amhari 
Empire. Obviously France and Britain cannot accept: 
proposal providing for the dismemberment of Ethiopit 
without disavowing the League. The ultimate solution 
of the Italian and German problems lies in the realloc 
tion of raw materials and the revival of world trade. Bui 
the immediate task is that of satisfying Italian prestig 
without damaging the independence of Ethiopia. Shoull 
France and Britain widen the negotiations so as to realle 
cate their colonial mandates to Italy as well as Germany 
the present situation would be radically changed.” 


4 Handbook on the Federal Child Labor Amendment, Nt 
tional Child Labor Committee, New York, N. Y., 1935. ! 
cents. 
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Public Discussion of Birth Control 


The question of permitting information on birth con- 
trol to be given to families on relief has been raised sharp- 
ly in New York recently. On December 8, Cardinal 
Hayes, preaching in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, and com- 
menting upon statements made at a recent meeting of the 
American Birth Control League, denounced birth control 
as “race suicide.” He quoted Pope Pius XI as declaring 
in his Encyclical Letter on Christian Marriage that 
“since the conjugal act is destined primarily by nature 
for the begetting of children, those who in exercising it 
deliberately frustrate its natural power and purpose, sin 
against nature and commit a deed which is shameful and 
intrinsically vicious.” Contraception, the Cardinal de- 
clared, is “wrong because it involves the unnatural use, 
the perversion, of a human faculty.” The Catholic 
Church does not, however, mean that Catholics must 
“have as many children as they can,” but that “the pri- 
rary end, which is the procreation of children, never be 
excluded, nor means be taken to prevent the natural con- 
sequence of the marriage act from ensuing.” The solu- 
tion of the —> according to the Cardinal is self- 
discipline which “forms the natural basis ...of a 
Christian married life.” 

On December 15 a reply to the Cardinal was issued by 
13 Protestant and Jewish clergymen. They declare that 
there is “no evidence” that birth control means race sui- 
cide or that families practicing birth control have lower 
moral standards than those that do not. The “sanctity 
of the family,” they insist, depends not upon “conception 
or contraception, but upon the spirit of consecration with 
which men and women come together in a spirit of com- 
radeship.” Indeed, to “encourage vncontrolled reproduc- 
tion is to invite social disaster.” Birth control is not a 
violation of “the law of nature and nature’s God,” but 
“through birth control we are merely giving sight and 
——- to what in nature is a blind and groping im- 
pulse. 


The clergymen are not asking the Roman Catholic 
Church to endorse birth control, but they do “insist . . . 
upon the privilege of developing a system of social pro- 
cedure that we believe to be socially wise and ethically 
correct, and that we are convinced will reduce the mor- 
tality of children, preserve mothers from invalidism and 
premature death, lighten the heavy burden of social dis- 
tress and unemployment, and solve the urgent and acute 
problem of overpopulation. . . .” Among the signers 
to the reply were Harry Emerson Fosdick, Sidney E. 
Goldstein, Francis J. McConnell, John Haynes Hoimes, 
and John Howard Melish. 


The Clergy and Social Action 


The National Religion and Labor Foundation has re- 
cently reported on the results of an elaborate question- 
naire sent to 100,000 leaders of 22 major faiths and 
denominations, including both Jewish and Catholic as 
well as Protestant. Replies were teceived from 4,700. 
(Probably the character of the questionnaire accounted 
for the small percentage of replies.) The entire country 
was represented, although the South has by far the least 
Tepresentation. Nearly half of the replies came from 
communities of less than 5,000, about one fifth from 
cities of more than 100,000. In each case, they were 
asked “will you” do this or that, and were asked to check 
in the following columns: “Yes,” “No,” “In doubt,” 
I have done this,” “My local situation prevents.” 
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About 3,500 persons pledged themselves to support old 
age pensions, unemployment insurance, and the Child 
Labor Amendment; from six to 12 per cent had already 
done so. More than half of the total number had worked, 
or will work, for the social ownership of public utilities 
and the basic industries; but seven per cent had done so. 
More than 3,200 have agreed to support the right of free- 
dom of speech, press, and assembly by speaking and 
writing in their defense—but only 3.6 per cent of those 
replying had ever done so. About the same number agree 
to preach against lynching and to write to their congress- 
men in favor of a federal law—nine per cent had done so. 
More than 3,000 promised to try to get the facts them- 
selves in industrial disputes and to acquaint their people 
with the findings. More than 2,000 will support the le- 
gal and ethical right of labor to strike, picket, and engage 
in mass demonstrations if the cause of the workers is 
just. One half of those replying said that they would 
persist in action for justice in economic and industrial 
relations even if it meant endangering their position. 


On November 30, a letter signed by 45 religious lead- 
ers was sent to President Roosevelt by the National 
Religion and Labor Foundation, in reply to the President’s 
request for advice from religious leaders as to the ways 
in which the government can best serve the people. They 
“deplore” the spending of billions of dollars for relief 
“without making any basic change in our social order.” 
They hold that “there can be no permanent recovery as 
long as the nation depends on palliative legislation inside 
the capitalist system,” and that “the increasing disregard 
for civil liberties reveals how far we are from a just so- 
lution of our economic problems.” Spending more than 
a billion dollars on armament when large numbers are in 
“dire want” and when education “languishes in many 
parts of the country is evidence of a serious misdirection 
of our national wealth.” The naval demonstrations and 
the President’s insistence on a navy of treaty strength, 
“will lead to a more burdensome armament race .. . .” 
They urge a permanent neutrality law which shall include 
an embargo on the shipments of raw materials to be used 
in the manufacture of arms and munitions and on loans 
and credits for war purposes, and cooperation with Japan 
to eliminate “the economic causes of war in the Pacific.” 
They also urge the President to “take drastic steps . . . 
to see that the standard of living of all people rises to the 
level made possible through socializing our potential re- 
sources. This improvement involves transferring the dis- 
tribution of the necessities of life, as well as other 
consmption goods, to cooperatives. It involves the na- 
tionalization of the basic industries and the building of 
an inclusive trade union movement which will insure so- 
cial justice to the workers.” In so far as these funda- 
mental changes are made they promise to support the 
President. Among the signers of the letter were Allan 
K. Chalmers, John Haynes Holmes, Edward L. Israel, 
Reinhold Niebuhr, Harold E. Fey, Erdman Harris, and 
Wellington H. Tinker. 


Georgia Sedition Law Held Unconstitutional 


Since the publication of our review of the case of 
Angelo Herndon (See INFORMATION SERVICE of October 
5, 1935) there have been several important developments 
which are here noted. 

The Supreme Court of the United States denied the 
petition of Herndon for a rehearing of his case. There- 
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upon Herndon returned to prison in Georgia, and his at- 
torneys filed a suit for a writ of habeas corpus. 

On December 7 in the Superior Court of Fulton 
County, Georgia, the state’s Sedition Law under which 
Herndon was convicted because he assembled and spoke 
for unemployed workers appealing for relief, and because 
he had radical literature in his possession, was declared 
unconstitutional. 


The court declared that the law as construed and ap- 
plied in this case “is in conflict with the Fourteenth 
Amendment of the Constitution of the United States, in 
that it is too vague and too indefinite to provide a suffi- 
ciently ascertainable standard of guilt, and is also in con- 
flict with Article 1, Section 1, Paragraph 3, of the Con- 
stitution of the State of Georgia for the same reason.” 
This opinion seems to conform to decisions of the United 
States Supreme Court, as applied to similar statutes in 
relation to the Fourteenth Amendment. 


Herndon was freed in the suit for a writ of habeas 

corpus and is under $8,000 bail while the case is being 

appealed to the Georgia Supreme Court. If the state 

supreme court overthrows the decision of the county 

= the case can be carried to the United States Supreme 
ourt. 


The Clinical Training of Seminary Students 


During the last ten years selected groups of theological 
seminary students have been given clinical training dur- 
ing the summer vacations in mental hospitals, general 
hospitals, and institutions for problem children. In the 
mental hospitals they work for a time as attendants in 
the wards. After this each student is assigned four or 
five patients with each of whom he spends time daily. 
In this work he is under the close supervision of both the 
physician and the religious supervisor. What he does 
during this time depends upon the patient’s needs. The 
student sees all the material about the patient, takes care- 
ful notes about what happens while he is with the pa- 
tient, and its apparent meaning. These notes are used 
as the basis for discussions with his supervisors. During 
group discussions the students become familiar with the 
approach of the psychiatrist, the internist, and the social 
worker, and their contributions to the welfare of the 
patients. But attention is “centered throughout on the 
meaning all this has for him as a clergyman.” 


It has been found that these informal friendly contacts 
may make the patients “feel somewhat more at home in 
the world.” While the students carry on recreational and 
other activities their greatest service is as “inquiring lis- 
teners” to those who need friends. The institutional em- 
ployes, both staff and nurses, are stimulated by the pres- 
ence of the students. 


The students themselves report that the experience has 
been of value to them in a variety of ways. They have 
gained “a sense of the seriousness and complexity of hu- 
man life, a more vital concern for persons, and a broader 
human sympathy”; “a more basic understanding of 
human nature and mental processes” ; a better understand- 
ing of “how to help people to face the problems which 
confront them”; a realization of “the close relation be- 
tween religion and psychiatry” ; an understanding of “the 
- close relationship between living human experience and 
systematic theology which is an expression of the Church’s 
teaching.” A student may also be benefited in his per- 
sonal relations to other people. He may gain insight into 


his reactions to other people, and the reactions of others 
toward himself, “a better understanding of why 
respond to him as a clergyman in certain ways,” of his 
own moods, of “the direction in which he should go in 
order to achieve the best solutions,” and of “his own re- 
ligious experience,” “a better and truer perspective of his 
whole life,” and the ability to “work more effectively for 
the bringing of the Divine Kingdom into the lives of 
men.” 

The work is carried on by the Council for Clinical 
Training of Theological Students, Inc., which holds an 
annual conference each fall. Further information may be 
secured from The Council, 730 Park Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 


In the Current Periodicals 


Current History. (New York). December, 1935. 

Calverton, V. F., editor of the Modern Monthly. “Red Rule 
in Mexico’s Schools.”—Socialist. education in Mexico is used 
to destroy eventually the influence of foreign capital, to gain 
the support of the Confederation of Workers and Farmers, 
and to undermine the power of the Catholic Church. So- 
cialist education is mainly “political in its purposes” and 
“only secondarily . . . educational.” So far “the net result 
... is disappointing.” Only a small proportion of the teach- 
ers are equipped to carry out the program adequately. “Un- 
less Socialist education can be made something more than a 
political device, Mexico will have an educational system that 
might be progressive in theory but will be retrogressive in 
practice.” 


New Republic. (New York). December 18, 1935. 


Chase, Stuart. “Recovery.”—‘We feel better, .. . but many 
of the strategic indices give no evidence of fundamental im- 
provement.” For permanent recovery there must be “more 
—— with no more debt burden.” The system cannot 

e balanced by private capital, but there seem to be two 
methods, short of revolutionary change, by which the com- 
munity might do it. “The first is to reallocate savings into 
spendings through the mechanism of the income tax, and 
thus stop the creation of more interest-bearing debt. The 
second is to expand production in socially useful public works 
and services .. . through issues of non-interest-bearing credit. 
This operates to pump more dollars into the system in ex- 
change for the production of more physical wealth, is not 
inflationary and does not stimulate the compounding process.” 


Survey Midmonthly. (New York). December, 1935. 


Lane, Winthrop D., president, American Parole Associa- 
tion. “Parole and the Public.”—‘“Parole, . . . consists of a 
method of release superior to one based on the automatic 
ending of fixed sentences, and a system of supervision de- 
signed to help the prisoner and protect society.” There are 
three essentials in “an effective parole organization: 1—Estab- 
lished facilities and an established procedure for studying the 
progress, characteristics and prospects of persons eligible for 
parole; 2—Designation of a capable and suitable authority 
to whom to release on parole; and 3—Establishment of a 
sufficiently large and trained personnel to carry on the neces- 
sary supervision of paroles in the community.” 


Journal of Educational Sociology. November, 1935. 


Watson, Goodwin. “How Christian Pacifists View the Class 
Struggle."—An analysis of the replies to the Fellowship of Re- 
conciliation questionnaire of 1933-1934 on “the extent to which 
its traditional Christian pacifist position would have to be modi- 
fied by the class struggle.” The “overwhelming majority retained 
the traditional F.O.R. position.” A somewhat larger proportion 
of women than of men approved the use of force if necessary in 
support of workers. The replies from the towns approved the 
use of nonviolent means only. Only four per cent of the town 
members considered the use of force necessary but 15 per cent of 
the city members consented to the use of force. Twenty-nine 
per cent of the replies from New York City thought that force 
might be used if “such force were being used against the class 
interests of workers”; 14 per cent of the replies from the Pacific 
Coast took the same position; in all other groups less than 10 
per cent. 
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